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light upon the meaning of important problems. There is constant reference 
to contemporary thinkers, which lends the book desirable reality and renders 
it unique among introductions. Especially commendable too from a logical 
and pedagogical standpoint is the stress upon the epistemological problem as 
primary. Here the author's own viewpoint most appears, a viewpoint which 
depends upon a skillful and original pragmatic criticism of apriorism of the 
Kantian sort, and which comes upon a functional view of truth, whose test is, 
finally, verification by prediction and derivatively intuitive acquiescence and 
social consent due to past experience of fulfilled predictions. In the author's 
final view there is an attempted sublation of the world-old concepts, such as 
God, who, conceived as dynamic and the final principle of unity, fulfils man's 
search for totality and conciliates scientific philosophy and religion. 

When we regard the book primarily as an introduction to philosophy, as 
we ought to do, it is not the author's own view as such with which we are 
concerned; but with the question whether that view is presented in a manner 
that vitiates the book as an introduction. To the reviewer's mind, an in- 
troduction gains in virility and efficiency by the presence of constructive re- 
sults, if these results are not foisted to the endangering of a fair exposition of 
problems and typical solutions. For, after all, the beginner wants and needs 
results. It can safely be said that the author has managed very well in this 
regard. His view is not, as a rule, obtruded unduly, but usually is put by 
itself in independent sections at the close of the major divisions of the book. 

The translator has made the author speak attractively forcible English. 
There is a good bibliography, although it is to be regretted that the translator 
did not add even more works in English. The book as a whole performs 
exceptionally well that task which it is so hard to perform through a mere 
book — the task of persuading the student that, as the author says, "the most 
important thing in philosophy is philosophizing." 

Jay William Hudson. 
University op Missouri. 

Principles of Education. By Frederick Elmer Bolton. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. — pp. xii, 790. 

Teachers of the principles of education have long been seeking for their 
classes a text-book which offers to the beginning student, not an outline of 
educational philosophy abounding in logical distinctions and classifications, 
but a simple clear exposition of a few fundamental principles with a wealth 
of concrete illustration and practical application. Such a book Professor 
Bolton undertakes to provide, with no small measure of success. Despite 
the size of the work, which covers nearly eight hundred pages, the author 
limits his field to the consideration of but two aspects of education, the bio- 
logical and psychological, with only incidental reference to the sociological 
and institutional problems. Moreover the extensiveness of the book is due 
less to exhaustiveness than to mode of treatment, for the plan is, in the dis- 
cussion of each topic, to quote widely and often at length from the literature 
bearing upon that topic. In this way the text-book assumes in a measure the 
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function of a source book as well, thus rendering available for the student much 
material otherwise usually inaccessible to students. 

Taken as a whole, Professor Bolton's book is in most respects a fine piece 
of work. The thought is always clear, the style interesting, the terminology 
no more technical than scientific accuracy demands, and the content so well 
chosen and so attractively presented that the reader is loath to lay the book 
down. Within the chapters, the treatment of the topics is well ordered, both 
logically and pedagogically, with a proper balance and connection between 
concrete and abstract, so that the immature student does not fail to see the 
significance of the concrete in the interpretation of the abstract, as might 
easily happen where so much illustrative material is included. The quo- 
tations in which the book abounds are well chosen, and are so aptly incor- 
porated in the text as not to interrupt the continuity of the thought, but rather 
serve to illuminate and enrich its content. 

However, one is prompted to question whether the plan of combining 
text and source book is, everything considered, a wise policy. True, it brings 
to the student whose library facilities are limited material from a number of 
books of reference which would otherwise be inaccessible to him. However, 
the number of works which are extensively quoted and without which the 
thought would be incomplete is comparatively small, while in the case of large 
classes a smaller number of books, those which are deemed essential, could in 
a carefully administered library be kept accessible for the student. The 
objection to the plan adopted by Professor Bolton is that it tends to discourage 
the habit of research on the part of the student by bringing to him, carefully 
assorted and trimmed, the material for which he should be taught to search. 
The principles of education should, of all courses in education, familiarize 
the student with educational literature, and teach where and how to find, 
as well as to know. The very exercise of searching through a book tends to 
acquaint the searcher with the general character of the book, an acquaintance 
which may later be of value, as well as attract to further acquaintance. This 
the text under review discourages by rendering it unnecessary. 

A second point of possible criticism, yet one which applies as well to most 
books in this field, is the inclusion of much psychological material, a knowledge 
of which a course in the principles of education, presumably pursued by the 
most advanced of the undergraduates, might well presuppose. Much space 
is devoted to exposition of topics which every student qualified to take up 
the study of the principles of education should have met in a course on ele- 
mentary psychology. As such topics might be mentioned the nature of 
memory, imagination, association of ideas, and the James-Lange theory of 
Emotion. 

As to the philosophical standpoint, much depends on the personal attitude 
of the reader. The Hegelian will doubtless object, perhaps justly, that too 
much emphasis is laid upon the educational function of environment, too 
little on the self activity of the child. To the Herbartian, the attention given 
to Apperception and Interest will probably seem insufficient. The author 
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has obviously preferred to keep all philosophical implications well in the back- 
ground. His attitude is that the undergraduate student needs, not a system 
of education, but principles of education. However, this attitude seems to 
be only partially correct. It is true that the beginner needs more of facts 
than of theory; however, the thoughtful student needs somewhat of theory, 
of system, for the interpretation of the facts. It is the common complaint 
of students that in nearly all lines of college study, and more especially in the 
field of education, they have merely heaped up facts, but that these facts are 
often almost meaningless and the whole science lacking in perspective for 
want of a system of organization. The student who is sufficiently advanced 
to study the principles of education is able and eager to study the science of 
education as a science, not merely as an art. In the failure to meet this de- 
mand lies, we think, the chief defect in what is, despite its defects, un- 
doubtedly the most inspiring and useful book in the field which it occupies. 

H. H. Foster. 
Ottawa University. 

La nouvelle psychologie animale. Par Georges Bohn. Bibliotheque de 
philosophie contemporaine, Paris, Felix Alcan, 1911. — pp. 200. 
"This book," the author tells us, "is the sequel and complement of my work 
on 'La Naissance de l'lntelligence.' In the latter, I investigated the appear- 
ance of psychism in the lower animals; in the present work I show its expansion, 
on the one hand in the arthropods, on the other hand in the vertebrates." 
Bohn is well known as an ardent disciple of Loeb, if he is not, indeed, more 
royalist than the king himself. That all behavior will be ultimately explicable 
in terms of physical chemistry is the hope cherished, it is safe to say, by the 
majority of psychologists and biologists; but when we recall the fact that 
so far the physico-chemical explanation has been demonstrated, or rather 
made probable, only in the case of the light reactions of a few organisms, we 
realize that it is well to distinguish between hope and accomplishment. In 
discussing the behavior of the lower invertebrates, Bohn reduces it to the 
tropism, which is the result of a difference in the speed of chemical reactions 
occurring in symmetrically situated parts of the body; to differential sensi- 
bility, which manifests itself as a checking or reversal of motion in consequence 
of a sudden change in the intensity of stimulation; and to the rudiments of 
associative memory. In the higher invertebrates, the arthropods, associative 
memory undergoes considerably more development. In the instincts of an 
arthropod all the factors in behavior, tropism, differential sensibility, and 
associative memory, come into play. The instinct of death-feigning is largely 
an affair of differential sensibility, that is, of the suspension of movement in 
response to a sudden change in the environment. The homing instinct in- 
volves all three factors, and so do the food-seeking, mimicking, and sccial 
instincts. Bohn insists upon the part played by individual learning in the 
performance of instinctive actions, and it is not quite clear what he means by 
'intelligence' when he says that intelligence is the special possession of verte- 
brates. The difference between intelligence and associative memory seems 



